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REPORTS.  ' 

This  is  the  season  of  the  semiannual  report  which  is  due  from  all  county  agents  on  June  30. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  AgTicultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  Director  Charles  E.  Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  a  paper  on  the  reporting 
of  the  results  of  research  work,  says: 

Probably  the  greatest  waste  of  energy  in  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  is  to  be  found  in  the  delay  in  reporting 
the  work  and  the  complete  abandonment  of  half  worked  enterprises.  *  *  *  The  station  investigator  should  not 
forget  that  his  work  is  supported  from  the  public  treasury.  *  *  His  time  and  energy  belongs  to  the  public  and  it 
is  his  duty  to  utilize  all  Ms  opportunities  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  extension  worker  is  under  this  same  obligation.  He  is  alike  chargeable  with  the  legal 
and  moral  duty  of  reporting  his  work  to  his  administrative  officers,  who  represent  the  public  by 
whom  he  is  employed  and  for  whom  he  works.  The  agent  sometimes  feels  that  he  is  being  paid 
to  work — not  to  write — and  that  his  full  duty  to  the  public  is  discharged  when  he  makes  his 
demonstrations.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  His  demonstrations  do  not  demon- 
strate in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  unless  they  are  properly  reported.  If  they  reach  no  more 
than  the  few  directly  concerned,  their  value  may  be  limited.  Public  officials,  county,  State, 
and  national,  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  agent  is  doing,  and  the  agent  owes  a  moral  duty  to 
the  public  to  make  complete  and  detailed  reports. 

The  agent's  first  duty  in  the  matter  of  reports  is  to  the  people  of  his  own  county,  but  as  a 
public  official  his  work  is  much  bigger  than  a  mere  county  job.  The  State  and  Nation  are  not 
mere  supporting  agencies,  patronizing  the  work;  they  are  active  cooperating  parties.  The 
agent  represents  the  last  step  in  the  development  of  a  broad  system  of  agricultural  education. 
The  people  of  the  county,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  being  done. 

Making  reports  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  and  promptness.  'The  longer  the  duty  is  unful- 
filled, the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  the  report  being  made,  and,  if  made  at  all  after  long  delay, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  merely  perfunctory  and  colorless.    The  golden  rule  of  reports  is,  ''Do  it 


now. 


PLACING  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK  ON  A  PROJECT  BASIS. 


Many  of  the  county  agents  have  planned  their  work  for  1915  on  a  project  basis.  We 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  by  all  county  agents  wiU.  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  a  larger  amount  of  systematic  constructive  work  and  less  of  the  miscellaneous  kind.  In 
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determining  the  project  the  county  agent  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  most  progressive  farmers, 
or  his  advisory  committee,  and  discuss  vrith  them  what  are  the  most  important  farm  problems 
in  the  community,  in  order  to  decide  upon  two  or  three  main  hues  of  work,  or  major  projects. 
These  major  projects  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  county  agents  and  submitted  to  the  advisory 
committee  for  suggestions  and  to  the  State  leader  for  final  revision  and  approval.  The  minor 
hnes  of  work  for  the  year  might  be  outlined  briefly  under  a  misceUaneous  project. 

Success  in  farming  depends  to  a  large  degTee  upon  doing  the  proper  thing  at  tlie  proper 
time.  The  farmer  in  planning  his  work  for  the  day  may  have  to  decide  upon  one  of  forty  dif- 
ferent things  as  the  one  to  be  selected  for  the  day.  This  decision  if  properly  made  will  select 
that  particular  piece  of  work  which  if  not  done  to-day  "will  suffer  from  the  delay,  and  each  day 
this  same  rule  will  prevail. 

The  county  agent  should  be  guided  by  the  same  principles.  In  selecting  his  projects  for 
work  in  the  county  there  may  be  forty  or  more  things  which  appeal  to  the  agent  as  being  of 
importance,  but  he  must  select  those  few  lines  of  work  which  are  of  vital  and  permanent  impor- 
tance to  the  county.  After  the  projects  have  been  decided  upon  he  must  then  be  guided  in  his 
seasonal  and  daily  duties  by  the  needs  of  the  work.  The  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  various  demonstrations  must  be  cared  for  at  the  proper  time  or  it  can  not  be  properly 
cared  for  at  all.  This  means  a  definite  seasonal  as  well  as  a  daily  distribution  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  if  he  is  to  meet  ^xi^h.  greatest  success. 

WHAT  IS  A  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS'  MEETING? 

County  agents  in  their  weekly  reports  frequently  mention  having  attended  and  addressed 
a  "successful  farmers'  meeting.""  Success  is  sometimes  measured  by  the  attendance,  a  large 
attendance  and  inanifest  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed  being  taken  as  indications  of  success. 
These  factors  may  be  misleading.  The  speaker's  own  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  subject 
may  lead  him  to  overestimate  the  effect  upon  the  audience.  A  successful  farmers'  meeting  is 
one  which  so  impresses  the  audience  that  it  results  in  actual  concrete  action  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers.  The  measure  of  success  of  any  meeting  should  be  results.  In  order  to  bring  this 
about  the  program  should  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  agriculture,  but  should  be 
limited  to  some  particular  phase  of  agriculture,  such  as  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  thoroughly 
cover  that  phase.  The  point  is  so  to  concentrate  attention  upon  one  topic  that  an  impression 
will  be  made,  and  then  follow  up  with  a  definite  program  for  putting  into  practice  in  the  field 
the  lessons  of  the  lecture  room.  "If  before  the  meeting  is  adjourned,  and  while  interest  is  at  the 
maximum,  the  farmers  can  actually  be  pledged  to  do  a  definite  line  of  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  agent,  the  way  will  then  be  open  for  follow-up  work  at  the  proper  season,  which  should 
result  in  the  actual  doing  of  the  things  which  were  recommended  at  the  meeting.  This,  then, 
would  entitle  the  meeting  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  "successful  one.^' 

FARM  HOME  IVIANAGEMENT  MEETINGS. 

The  demonstrations  ui  home  economics  are  jDopular,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  have 
from  50  to  100  women  attend  these  demonstration  meetings.  The  continued  demand  for  this 
kind  of  instruction,  after  the  novelty  of  it  has  ceased  to  attract  those  who  are  curious,  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  lessons  taught  are  of  real  practical  use  to  those  attending, 
and  not  so  much  upon  the  entertainment  furnished.  The  farm  home-management  demon- 
strator should  not  only  encourage  housewives  in  the  various  communities  visited  to  attend  the 
meetings,  but  also  encourage  them  to  contribute  some  helpful  ideas  from  their  own  experience. 
There  are  housewives  in  nearly  ever}-  community  who  have  learned  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion to  do  some  of  the  things  demonstrated  fully  as  well  as  the  demonstrator  can  do  them. 
By  being  continually  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  better  ideas,  wherever  they  may  be  found, 


the  demonstrator  will  not  only  make  herself  more  agreeable,  but  she  will  soon  accumulate  a 
fund  of  information  which  will  create  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  her  services  in  every  pro- 
gressive community. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK  IN  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS. 

A  prominent  feature  of  extension  work  m  the  Northern  and  Western  States  m  both  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  has  been  the  movable  schools  of  from  three  to  five  days'  duration. 
The  instructional  work  given  has  been  usually  of  a  very  practical  nature,  accompanied  often 
by  demonstrations  by  the  instructor.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  this  school  work  is  the 
frequent  failure  of  the  schools  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  students  themselves  to  take  part 
in  the  actual  handhng  of  apparatus  and  the  actual  demonstration  work.  However,  more  to  be 
regretted,  perhaps,  than  this  is  the  very  common  lack  of  follow-up  work  after  the  school  is  over 
to  see  that  the  subject  matter  taught  is  actually  put  into  practice  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
homes.  Without  this  follow-up  work  movable  school  teaching  differs  but  little  from  and  is 
likely  to  be  not  much  more  effective  than  the  old-time  "talking  farmers'  institutes."  The 
present  conception  of  extension  work  differs  from  the  old  primarily  in  this,  that  action  termi- 
nating in  better  rural  practices  that  can  be  seen  and  measured  shall  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching,  othermse  the  teaching  has  not  reached  its  maximum  achievement.  Follow-up  work 
in  movable  schools  is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  boys  and  girls'  club  work,  if  results  commensurate 
with  the  cost  are  to  be  secured. 

CUMULATIVE  EFFECT  OF  SUCCESSFUL  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In  proportion  as  the  demonstrations  are  successful  will  the  agent's  work  be  respected  and 
his  suggestions  as  to  the  larger  matters  pertaining  to  the  agriculture  of  the  comity  heeded. 
This  has  been  strikingly  shown  by  the  work  of  P.  H.  Ross  in  Leavenworth  Comity,  Kans. 
When  he  commenced  work  in  1911  he  undertook  a  campaign  for  the  seeding  of  wheat  after  the 
fly-free  date,  as  previously  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  thi-ough  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  Wellington,  Kans.,  field  laboratory  of  that  bureau,  in.  order  to  prevent  injury 
by  the  Hessian  fly.  He  got  the  promise  of  a  few  farmers  to  carry  on  demonstrations  of  this 
kind.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  his  county  was  sown  after  the  fly-free  date  that 
fall.  The  next  year,  as  a  result  of  the  demonstrations  which  were  conducted  the  previous 
year  and  a  second  campaign  for  Hessian  fly  prevention,  65  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was  sown  after 
the  fly-free  date.  In  1914,  after  a  third  campaign,  while  at  first  it  was  thought  that  only  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  would  be  sown  after  the  fly-free  date,  by  actual  inspection  and  estimates 
99-  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was  thus  sown.  This  shows  the  effectiveness  not  only  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  also  of  pounding  the  same  subject  home  year  after  year  until  the  practice  advised 
becomes  common  knowledge. 

FARM  BUREAUS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ORGANIZE  A  STATE  FEDERATION. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  County  Leagues  was  organized  May  1 1 
at  Worcester,  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  being  "to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
respective  farm  bureaus  and  county  leagues  by  means  of  conferences  and  cooperation  to  deter- 
mine a  concerted  program  and  policy  of  the  leagues  and  farm  bureaus  and  in  general  to  further 
through  them  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts."  Every  comity  association 
organized  according  to  a  legislative  act  authorizing  counties  to  aid  corporations  formed  to 
promote  agriculture  and  improve  country  life  will  be  entitled  to  fuU  membership  in  the  corpora- 
tion. Besides  the  regular  officers  the  constitution  provides  for  an  executive  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  secretaries  in  the  respective  leagues  and  farm  bureaus. 

The  State  federation  marks  a  disthict  forward  movement  in  Massachusetts  in  the  work  of 
cooperation  between  the  business  men  and  the  farmers  in  the  attempt  to  improve  conditions. 


Men  conversant  with  the  situation  say  that  it  marks  a  milestone  in  rural  advancement,  and 
they  freely  predict  great  progress  from  the  united  action  which  will  be  secured  from  the  federa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  counties  in  other  States  have  been  organized  and  federated  it  is  expected 
that  the  New  England  States  will  be  federated  through  their  State  associations  into  one  united 
whole. 

Those  counties  in  Massachusetts  which  have  not  as  yet  been  organized  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  so  doing.  Berkshire  County  is  ready  for  the  final  step,  and  Middlesex  County  is  plan- 
ning preliminary  meetings  to  arouse  interest  in  the  league  idea. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COUNTY-AGENT  LAW. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  emploTnient  of  county 
agricultural  agents.  Under  its  provisions  the  State  is  to  be  divided  into  not  more  than  three 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  farm  bureaus  and  the  employment  of  county  agents. 
The  farm  bureau  consists  of  at  least  two  members  from  each  tovv^n  and  city  in  the  district. 
Each  town  or  city  is  authorized  to  appropriate  from  public  funds  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
5  cents  for  each  $1,000  in  ratable  property  within  the  town  or  city.  At  least  SI, 000  shall  be 
provided  by  such  appropriations  or  by  subscription  before  State  or  Federal  aid  will  be  extended. 
The  State  makes  an  appropriation  of  S3, 000,  of  which  not  more  than  SI, 000  is  to  be  allotted  to 
assist  any  farm  bureau;  provided,  further,  that  no  county  or  district  shall  be  allowed  to  draw 
any  money  from  the  State  treasury  until  it  has  spent  an  equal  or  greater  sum  from  its  local 
funds. 

COUNTY-AGENT  LEGISLATION  IN  WYOMING.  - 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  has  recently  passed  a  law  appropriating  $8,000  annually  for 
agricultural  extension  work,  with  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  each  succeeding  year 
to  meet  the  allotment  to  the  State  from  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  law  authorizes  the  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  to  appropriate  the  equivalent  of  not  to  exceed  a  ^-mill  tax  for 
the  support  of  county-agent  work.  For  each  doUar  so  provided  by  counties,  the  law  appropriates 
$2  to  be  paid  from  State  funds,  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  to  meet  the  Smith- 
Lever  fund.  In  no  event  shaU  the  total  amount  of  State  funds  allotted  to  any  one  county 
exceed  $3,000  during  any  one  year.  Adjoining  counties  may  unite  to  form  districts  which  will 
be  treated  as  individual  counties  so  far  as  the  allotment  of  State  funds  and  county-agent  work 
are  concerned.  The  county  commissioners,  after  appropriating  for  the  support  of  county-agent 
work  in  their  county  or  district,  shall  apply  to  the  State  agricultural  coUege  for  a  county  agent. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  shall  receive  aU  money  contributed  or 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  work.  Money  from  this  fund  shall  be  paid  out  upon  requisi- 
tion, as  provided  for  handling  other  university  funds. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PLAN  FOR  COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 

In  a  recent  report  State  Leader  B.  H.  Crocheron  gives  the  general  plan  of  organization  and 
work  in  California  as  follows : 

All  California  farm  advisers  [county  agents]  plan  their  work  in  precisely  the  same  Avay,  are  financed  in  the  same 
way,  and  have  the  same  sort  of  farm  bureau  organization  to  assist  them.  Thus  the  experiences  of  the  vaiious  farm 
advisers  are  more  or  less  directly  applicable  to  work  in  all  counties. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  California: 

(1)  No  county  is  ever  approaclied  on  the  subject  of  a  farm  ad^-iser  [county  agent].  The  initiative  and  organization 
must  arise  there. 

(2)  No  farm  ad\dser  [county  agent]  is  installed  until  (a)  a  farm  bureau  of  definite  type  is  organized  with  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  in  its  membership  who  pay  $1  a  year  dues,  and  until  (6)  the  board  of  supervisors 
appropriate  §2,000  per  year  for  the  expenses  [automobiles,  office,  field  subsistence,  etc.]  of  the  farm  adviser  and  embark 


on  the  project  for  at  least  three  years.  No  funds  for  this  work  are  ever  accepted  from  any  other  source  than  from  the 
county,  State,  and  National  Governments. 

(3)  "VMien  these  things  are  done,  the  University'  of  California  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  jointly  appoint 
the  farm  adviser  [county  agent],  pay  his  entire  salary,  and  supervise  his  work.  The  funds  available  are  (1)  the  entire 
Smith-Lever  appropriation  for  California;  (2)  Stat-e  appropriation;  (3)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation'.    Each  farm  adviser  is  paid  from  all  three  funds. 

The  California  farm  adviser's  [county  agent]  work  is  organized  through  the  county  farm  bureau.  He  travels 
about  the  county  on  schedule,  calling  at  each  farm  bureau  center  in  turn,  where  he  visits  only  those  farms  to  wliich  he 
has  been  requested  to  come,  calls  being  scheduled  for  him  ra  advance  by  the  local  farm-bureau  director.  On  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  he  holds  a  meeting  with  the  center  at  which  he  is  xdsiting,  the  meeting  at  any  center  being 
always  held  on  the  same  day  each  month.  On  Saturday  all  farm  advisers  [county  agents]  are  in  their  offices  at  the 
county  seat.  On  one  Saturday  each  month  the  board  of  directors  of  the  county  farm  bureau  hold  their  meeting  at  the 
office  of  the  farm  adviser. 

All  farm  ad^■isers  [county  agents]  are  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  have  academic  status. 
All  are  agricultural-college  trained  men  who  have  been  some  years  out  of  college.  All  are  local  representatives  of  the 
college  of  agriculture.    Their  business  as  itinerant  teachers  is  to  advise  persons  on  land  who  so  request. 

OAT  CAIVIPAIGN  IN  IOWA,  FEBRUARY  22  TO  IMARCH  18,  INCLUSIVE. 

By  J.  W.  COVERDALE. 

During  the  second  annual  conference  of  the  county  agents  at  Anies  the  oat  question  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  it  be  held.  An  exchange  of 
work  was  arranged  with  the  agents  and  extra  help  was  secured  from  the  agricultural  extension 
department. 

The  county  agents  arranged  for  fifty  meetings  in  each  county,  most  of  the  meetings  being 
held  on  farms,  in  schoolhouses,  or  in  local  town  halls.  In  a  few  cases  some  of  the  meetings  were 
canceled  because  of  bad  roads,  sickness,  or  inability  to  reach  the  place.  A  crew  of  ten  men 
was  taken  to  each  county  for  two  days  and  each  man  held  fiye  meetings — three  the  first  day, 
one  at  10.30  a,  m.,  one  at  2.30  p.  m,,  and  one  at  8  p.  m.  On  the  second  day  there  was  one 
at  10.30  a.  m.  and  one  at  2  p.  m.,  the  second  evening  being  spent  in  reaching  the  next  county. 
A  set  of  charts  was  made  for  each  speaker,  and  he  also  carried  oat  bulletins,  sprinkling  can,  and 
enough  formahn  so  that  a  demonstration  could  be  given  at  each  meeting. 

The  county  agent  at  the  time  of  the  meetings  in  his  county  stayed  in  his  office  as  trouble 
man  and  looked  after  the  conveyance  from  one  meeting  place  to  another.  By  this  method 
there  were  ver}^  few  hitches  in  the  arrangements  and  every  speaker  was  kept  on  schedule  time. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  information  left  at  each  meeting  was,  "How  to  treat  oats  for 
smut."  Demonstrations  of  the  treatment  were  given  at  each  place  and  the  people  were  much 
interested. 

Clinton  and  Linn  Counties  were  under  quarantine  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the 
demonstrations  were  canceled,  althougli  circulars  on  the  "Improvement  of  the  oats  crop" 
were  scattered  broadcast  in  these  two  counties. 

Summary  of  the  campaigti. 


Number  of  demonstrations   391 


Farmers  in  attendance : 

Number  of  men  representing  farms   5,  955 

Number  of  women,  boys,  and  girls   1,  972 


Total   7,927 


Number  who  have  treated  oats  for  smut   542 

Number  who  were  successful   526 

Percentage  treating   9 

Number  who  have  treated  potatoes  for  scab   267 

Number  who  were  successful   233 

Percentage  treating   4 
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6 


Average  attendance  at  each  meeting: 

Farmers   12.  6 

Women  and  children   7.  6 


Total   20.2 


Number  of  oat  circulars  distributed  ."   11,  427 

Number  of  one-fourth-pound  bottles  of  formalin  or  formaldehyde  used  in  demonstrations   93 

Number  of  demonstrators   10 

Number  of  miles  traveled  by  demonstrators   21,  810 

Average  cost  for  each  person  reached  at  demonstration,  cents   10.  9' 


COUNTY  AGENT  WORK  IN  MISSOURI. 

D.  H.  DoAXE,  State  Leader. 

County  agent  work  in  ^lissouri  began,  officially,  August  1,  1912.  At  that  time  cooperative 
arrangements  were  made  with  Cape  Girardeau  County  for  the  employment  of  a  man  on  the 
basis  of  the  county  paying  three-fourths  and  the  State  one-fourth  of  the  salary.  On  January 
1,  1913,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  a  cooperative  arrangement  for 
the  employment  of  county  agents  with  the  University  of  ^lissouri  on  the  basis  of  one-fourth 
of  the  agent's  salary  from  the  Government,  one-fourth  from  the  college,  and  one-half  from  the 
county.  Since  that  time  all  counties  organized  ui  Missouri  have  been  on  this  basis.  The 
State  has  insisted  that  the  county  court  contract  for  the  salary  of  the  agent.  Therefore,  all 
salary  money  has  been  raised  from  pubhc  sources — ^namely,  Xational,  State,  and  county. 
Incidental  expenses  have  been  furnished  wholly  by  the  county. 

The  appointment  of  men  at  the  start  was  comparatively  rapid.  During  the  period  of 
August  1,  1912,  to  September  24,  1913,  10  men  took  up  the  work.  Up  to  date  (June  1,  1915) 
17  counties  have  been  organized.  In  two  of  these  the  men  have  not  yet  started  their  work, 
and  in  another,  owing  to  unsatisfactory  arrangements  within  the  county,  the  work  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  organization  withm  the  county  is  about  as  follows: 

A  county  farm  bureau  has  local  charge  of  the  work.  It  is  composed  of  residents  of  the  county  who  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $1  each.  The  affairs  of  the  bureau  are  handled  by  a  board  made  up  of  a  president,  vice  president, 
treasurer,  and  four  delegates  at  large,  elected  by  the  whole  farm  biireau.  In  addition  to  the  county  farm  bureau,  there 
are  the  township  and  distiict  farm  bureaus.  The  district  bureaus  elect  representatives  to  the  township,  and  the  town- 
ships elect  members  to  the  board,  the  number  of  board  members  elected  depending  upon  the  membership  in  the  town- 
ship bureau.  However,  not  more  than  three  directors  can  come  from  one  township.  The  most  distinctive  and  suc- 
cessful feature  of  this  organization  is  the  fact  that  it  carries  the  work  out  to  every  district  in  the  county. 

The  following  lines  of  work  have  proven  most  successful  and  profitable: 

The  county  agent,  in  cooperation  with  the  county  school  superintendent,  holds  a  series  of  parents"  and  agricultural 
days  in  the  country  schools.  Upon  these  occasions  there  is  a  general  neighborhood  gathering,  and  the  day  is  devoted 
to  the  holding  of  contests  and  exhibits.  The  county  agent  explains  the  reason  for  this  meeting,  saving  that  it  is  pre- 
liminary to  a  township,  and  later  to  a  county  gathering  of  a  similar  nature,  only  larger.  As  soon  as  this  first  series  of 
meetings  has  been  finished  the  township  fall  festivals  begin.  Here  each  school  in  the  township  competes  with  the 
other,  bringing  an  exhibit  of  specified  products  and  carrj-ing  on  specified  lines  of  contests.  This  work  is  on  a  uniform 
ba^is  for  the  State,  so  that  each  exhibit  and  contest  gives  a  specific  amount  of  credit  toward  the  winning  of  the  final 
township  honors.  These  township  fall  festivals  have  proven  particularly  successful.  As  soon  as  they  have  closed, 
the  best  schools  from  each  township  come  together  at  the  annual  county  round-up,  where  final  honors  for  the  county 
are  awarded.  The  round-up  has,  in  addition  to  the  school  features,  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  older  folks,  and  has  as 
the  basic  principle  the  cooperation  of  every  existing  organization  in  the  county  that  is  nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian. 
A  round-up  generally  lasts  from  three  to  six  days.  The  forenoon  up  to  11  is  devoted  to  demonstrations  along  the  Lines 
of  stock  judging,  hog-cholera  work,  certain  exhibits,  etc.  From  11  to  12  there  is  a  general  gathering  at  the  central 
meeting  point,  where  a  lecture  is  given  by  a  man  of  national  reputation.  At  2  o'clock  the  sectional  meetings  take 
place,  and  here  each  organization  that  has  helped  make  the  meeting  holds  its  sectional  program. 


Such  organizations  as  the  following  participate: 

County  teachers'  association,  county  school  boards,  county  road  overseers,  county  doctors'  association,  county 
associated  Sunday  schools,  women's  clubs  of  the  county,  dairy,  poultry,  corn,  and  fruit  growers'  associations,  and,  in 
addition,  the  farm  bmeau  puts  on  two  sections,  one  on  soils  and  crops  and  one  on  live  stock.  The  speakers  for  these 
sections  are  made  up  from  the  local  farmers.  The  meetings  are  presided  over  by  someone  familiar  with  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  perhaps  an  instructor  from  the  agricultural  college,  and  he  endeavors  to  keep  the  meetings  going 
and  prevent  any  erroneous  conclusions  based  on  limited  experience.  Another  series  of  general  lectures  is  given  in 
the  evening.  These  round-ups  have  been  the  culminating  events  of  the  work  in  the  county  and  have  proven  highly 
successful.  They  have  brought  together  all  the  organizations  in  the  county  and  have  taught  cooperation  in  a  very 
effective  way.    "We  have  just  published  a  bulletin  on  this  work,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  interested. 

Through  antihog-cholera  clubs  the  farmers  have  been  taught  that  farm  sanitation  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Another  very  successful  undertaking  _  has  been  the  inauguration  of  movable  schools  of 
home  economics.  These  have  been  conducted  during  the  summer,  while  the  country  schools 
were  not  in  session.  The  local  women  and  girls  of  each  district  pledge  themselves  to  pay  from 
S12.50  to  $25  for  a  week's  mstruction  m  home  economics.  A  trained  teacher  goes  to  the  dis- 
trict and  gives  practical  demonstrations  and  lessons  in  such  subjects  as  cooking,  baking,  sewing, 
home  sanitation,  decoration,  etc. 

A  feature  that  is  just  gaining  headway  is  that  of  selecting  a  specialty  for  each  coimty. 

In  one  county  it  is  seed  corn,  in  another  apples,  and  in  a  third  soy  beans,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  develop  the  coimty 
along  this  Kne,  contests  and  auctions  are  to  be  held.  For  example,  in  the  seed-corn  county — and  in  this  county  the 
idea  originated — the  contest  consists  of  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  10  bushels  of  seed  corn.  This  is  to  go 
to  the  farm  bureau.  This  corn  is  to  be  brought  in  in  the  fall  and  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  addition  each  farmer  is  to  bring  in  as  much  corn  as  he  desires,  which  will  be  auctioned  off  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  attract  a  large  number  of  seed-corn  men  from  such  parts  of  the  United  States  as  seed  corn  from 
this  county  will  grow  in  successfully,  and  it  is  hoped  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  largely  increasing  the  production 
of  corn  per  acre  in  the  county  and  advertise  its  merits  as  a  seed-corn  producing  county. 

We  feel  that  we  have  much  to  learn  in  this  work  and  are  ready  for  suggestions  from  all 
sources,  particularly  for  organization  plans  that  have  been  successful  in  other  States. 

COUNTY-AGENT  NOTES. 

lyir.  G.  W.  Bush,  who  has  been  county  agent  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  State  leader  in  county-agent  work  in  Ohio.  ^Mr.  Bush  took  up  his 
new  duties  July  1. 

!Mr.  G.  W.  Randlett,  formerly  director  of  farmers'  institutes  in  North  Dakota,  has  been 
appointed  State  leader  in  county-agent  work  in  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Randlett  began  work 
June  1. 

;Mr.  F.  E.  Balmer,  formerly  assistant  State  leader  in  ^Minnesota,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  State  leader  in  county  agent  work,  relieving  Extension  Director  Wilson  of  the  du-ect 
supervision  of  the  county  agents.    !Mr.  Balmer's  appointment  was  effective  June  1. 

Air.  R.  S.  Besse,  formerly  assistant  in  farm  management  at  the  Alissouri  Agricultural 
College  and  assistant  to  State  Leader  Doane,  has  accepted  the  position  of  State  leader  m  county- 
agent  work  in  Wyoming.    Air.  Besse  took  up  his  new  work  May  15. 

Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  resigned  as  State  leader  in  Iowa,  effective  July  1,  Air.  John  Coverdale, 
formerly  assistant  State  leader,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  State  leader. 

Air.  A.  E.  Anderson,  formerly  assistant  State  leader  in  Nebraska,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  State  leader  in  the  same  State,  vice  C.  W.  Pugsley,  extension  director,  who 
has  been  State  leader  heretofore. 
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Miss  Catharine  Mills,  who  has  been  assisting  County  Agent  W.  L.  Markham,  of  Niagara 
County,  N,  Y.,  in  carrying  on  home  economics  work  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned.  Miss 
Sarah  Pettit,  former  head  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  farm  bureau  to  succeed  her  and  began  work  June  1.  Mr.  Markham  writes 
that  this  phase  of  the  bureau  work  constitutes  its  major  project  and  in  his  judgment  ought 
to  be  a  major  project  in  every  farm  bureau  in  the  country. 

The  following  State  leaders  have  visited  the  Washington  office  during  June  for  conference 
in  regard  to  county-agent  work:  B.  W.  Ellis,  of  Massachusetts;  K.  S.  Besse,  of  Wyoming;  J.  B. 
Abbott,  of  New  Hampshire;  E.  K.  Hibshman,  of  Pennsylvania;  F.  E.  Balmer,  of  Minnesota; 
K.  L.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin;  Gordon  W.  Randlett,  of  South  Dakota;  and  A.  L.  Clark,  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Ward  A.  Ostrander,  district  supervisor  in  South  Dakota,  also  spent  a  week  at 
the  department. 

A  horse-improvement  campaign,  conducted  through  the  cooperation  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  CoUege  and  the  stallion  registration  board,  reached  26 
of  the  counties  having  county  agricultural  agents.  By  arranging  the  meetings  between  January 
26  and  March  31,  the  farmers  had  more  leisure  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  as  the  breeding 
season  was  just  opened  the  interest  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  stallion  owner  was  secured. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  secure  an  attendance  of  stallion  owners,  farmers,  and  agricultural 
students  of  the  local  schools.  For  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  students  the  scoring  of  horses, 
with  explanation  of  various  points,  was  encouraged  wherever  horses  could  be  secured.  The 
discussions  covered  the  subjects  of  better  horse  production  and  care  and  explanations  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  staUion-enroUment  law.  In  the  26  counties  114  meetings  were  held,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  4,941,  making  an  average  of  43  per  meeting. 

In  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  Agent  Thrasher  has  arranged  a  varietal  corn  test  that  varies 
somewhat  from  the  usual  procedure  in  that  it  consists  of  a  determination  of  the  yield  to  be 
secured  from  seed  selected  by  15  farmers  in  one  neighborhood.  The  agent  describes  the  demon- 
stration as  foUows: 

Two  rows  of  each  sample  will  be  planted.  A  green  manure  crop  is  to  be  plowed  under,  a  good  application  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  to  be  made,  and  thorough  cultivation  will  be  practised  during  the  summer.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  each  two  rows  of  corn  will  be  shocked  separately.  Later  the  corn  will  be  husked,  carried  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
and  the  corn  grown  from  each  sample  will  be  weighed  separately.  At  that  time  the  farmers  who  submitted  the  samples 
and  any  of  their  neighbors  interested  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  demonstration,  when  they  can  see  just  what  each 
kind  of  seed  is  yielding  per  acre,  and  one  or  more  of  the  authorities  on  corn  growing  from  the  experiment  station  will 
be  present  to  give  short  addresses  on  this  subject. 

While  such  a  demonstration  is  applicable  in  a  small  neighborhood,  or  over  somewhat  larger 
areas  where  conditions  of  temperature,  length  of  season,  and  soils  are  uniform,  in  counties  of 
more  diverse  conditions  great  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  unsafe  conclusions  from 
being  drawn.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  counties  which  include  a  considerable  range 
of  elevation,  the  same  variety  consequently  not  being  adapted  to  the  entire  county,  and  this 
might  be  accentuated  by  a  range  in  soils,  especially  if  as  wide  as  that  from  sand  to  clay.  In 
a  number  of  Pennsylvania  counties  corn  variety  parallel  tests  are  being  planned  on  well-defined 
soil  differences,  such  as  the  shale  and  the  limestone  soils,  and  in  some  cases  on  soil  types  as 
based  on  texture.  Where  a  soil  map  is  available  this  may  readily  be  done,  and,  in  any  case, 
marked  variation  in  the  soils  should  be  carefully  noted  in  varietal  tests. 

The  assistance  of  the  agricultural  engineer  and  the  Government  irrigation  and  drainage 
engineer  was  secured  by  G.  O.  Unruh,  the  county  agent  in  Kimball  County,  Nebr.,  during  the 
week  ending  April  17,  to  assist  him  in  his  irrigation  and  drainage  projects.  During  the  week 
six  meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  138.    Silos,  farm  buildings,  and  irrigation  were 


tke  subjects  for  discussion.  During  the  day  visits  were  made  throughout  the  valley  and  talks 
given  on  the  subjects  of  irrigation  water  and  the  proper  location  of  ditches  and  laterals. 

Tact  ranks  high  among  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  county  agent.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated m  work  recently  done  by  one  of  the  county  agents  in  Minnesota.  He  found  that  his 
township  boards  hesitated  to  enforce  the  laws  relative  to  burymg  and  burning  the  carcasses  of 
hogs  which  had  died  of  hog  cholera  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be  considered  neighborly  if  they 
did  so.  The  agent  held  conferences  with  the  township  boards,  explaining  the  matter  to  them, 
and  as  a  means  of  assisting  them,  held  meetings  of  farmers,  at  which  the  necessity  of  this  kind 
of  sanitary  work  was  explained,  and  public  sentiment  was  so  aroused  that  the  four  townships 
boards  involved  are  now  heartily  cooperatmg  in  enforcing  the  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  of  animals. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  AGENT  TO  FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  farm  management  demonstrator  m  connection  with  agricul- 
tural extension  work  in  any  State  is  to  teach  farmers  how  to  analyze  their  business,  to  impress 
the  importance  of  basing  counsel  to  farmers  on  a  careful  diagnosis  of  their  business,  and  to 
assist  county  agents  or  other  local  leaders  ui  the  making  of  such  a  diagnosis.  It  is  believed  (a) 
that  every  county  agent  should  know  how  to  analyze  the  business  of  a  farmer  in  such  detail 
that  he  can  readily  compare  it  with  the  business  of  others  who  are  farmmg  in  the  same  commu- 
nity to  fhid  wherein  it  is  deficient,  and  (6)  that  he  should  be  so  familiar  with  the- method  of  farm 
analysis  that  he  wiE  rarely  give  a  farmer  much  advice  regarding  his  business  without  having 
available  such  a  diagnosis. 

Grantmg  the  foregoing,  what  then  is  the  relationship  of  the  county  agricultural  agent  to 
farm-management  demonstrations  in  his  community  ?  Just  how  shall  he  use  the  farm-analysis 
method  in  connection  with  his  regular  daily  work?  Shall  he  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to 
the  analysis  of  individual  farms  in  order  to  advise  their  operators  how  to  readjust  their  business 
to  make  it  more  profitable  ?  Manifestly  not.  In  any  county  in  which  the  county  agent  is  weU 
established  he  already  has  more  of  this  mdividual  work  than  he  can  care  for.  The  present  trend 
of  the  county-agent  movement  is  away  from  givmg  attention  to  the  individual,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  work  of  the  mdividual  may  become  a  demonstration  that  is  of  value  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. The  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  county  agent  is  coming  to  be  with  groups  of  people 
whose  interest  has  been  aroused  in  some  particular  phase  of  the  work  by  some  such  method  as 
the  individual  demonstration.  It  would  seem  that  farm-management  demonstrations  were  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  that  after  the  county  agent  has  analyzed  the  busmess  of  enough  farmers 
to  become  familiar  with  the  method  and  has  conducted  enough  work  of  this  kind  to  serve  as  a 
demonstration  in  the  difi^erent  communities  m  the  county,  he  should  work  almost  entirely  with 
groups  of  farmers  through  what  may  be  called  farm-management  clubs. 

What  shall  the  farm-management  club  do?  First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  a  means  of 
teaching  farming  people  how  to  analyze  their  own  business.  To  the  county  agent  who  is  just 
learnmg  the  farm-analysis  method  this  may  seem  questionable.  He  may  feel  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  do  this  work  that  seems  difficult  to  him  at  this  time.  If  so,  let 
him  consider  what  are  the  difiiculties  encountered  in  making  a  farm  analysis.  They  are  connected 
almost  entirely  with  taking  the  analysis  record  of  the  farmer  and  are  usually  limited  to  such  as 
the  followmg: 

(a)  That  the  person  taking  the  record  is  assumed  to  be  an  expert  and  therefore  is  discredited 
if  he  lets  an  agricultural  mistake  get  into  his  record,  especially  if  it  be  put  there  intentionally 
by  the  person  givmg  the  information. 
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(b)  That  the  time  for  taking  the  record  is  so  limited  that  such  mistakes  are  for  this  reason 
liable  to  occur. 

(c)  That  this  limited  time  makes  it  hard  for  the  average  farmer,  without  previous-  prepara- 
tion, to  bring  to  mind  all  the  information  which  he  really  possesses  regarding  his  business. 

(d)  That  unless  the  farmer  has  a  desire  to  have  his  record  taken  he  sometimes  assumes  the 
attitude  of  an  unwilling  witness,  thus  making  the  work  more  difficult  than  ever. 

It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  farm-analysis  work  are  such  as  the 
foregoing,  and  when  a  farmer  wants  his  business  analyzed  badly  enough  to  try  to  do  it  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  agent,  all  these  difficulties  will  disappear;  that  the  work  con- 
sists simply  ui  taking  one  comparatively  simple  step  after  another  until  the  result  is  secured. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  661,  entitled  "A  method  of  Analyzing  the  Farm  Business,"  which  has 
recently  been  issued,  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  county  agent  in  this  work.  Each  bulletin 
includes  a  complete  set  of  blanks  for  takmg  a  farm-analysis  record  and  calculating  the  labor 
income  derived  from  one  farm.  In  the  text  of  the  buUetm  the  use  of  these  blanks  is  explanied 
somewhat  in  detail. 

It  is  suggested  that  county  agents  who  have  been  trained  m  farm-analysis  work  present  to 
groups  of  farmers  the  possibilities  of  increasing  their  labor  incomes  through  analyzing  and 
reorganizing  their  farm  business,  and  then  place  copies  of  this  bulletm  hi  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  most  interested,  with  the  promise  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  county  agent  at  all  stages 
of  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  under  such  conditions,  if  the  time  selected  is  opportmie,  many 
of  the  younger  farmers  will  make  a  very  good  start  with  the  record  of  their  farms  and  that  with 
proper  coaching  they  will  carry  the  work  to  a  successful  issue.  (It  would  seem  that  most  farms 
which  one  might  hope  to  improve  by  readjustment  of  their  organization  would  have  an  operator 
who  is  young,  at  least  in  spirit,  or  one  who  has  children  old  enough  to  be  interested  in  such  a 
fascinating  problem  as  analyzing  and  readjusting  the  farm  business  becomes  when  it  is  properly 
explained.)  After  these  young  farmers  have  made  a  start  with  their  record  it  would  be  well  to 
assemble  them  in  small  groups  at  schoolhouses  or  homes  to  finish  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  agent.  The  record  of  each  farmer  is,  of  course,  a  confidential  matter  between 
himself  and  the  agent. 

A  factor  sheet  suitable  for  comparing  each  farm  with  others  in  the  community  should  then 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  each  operator  who  has  made  a  record  of  his  farm  to  work  out  the  factors 
of  his  own  farm  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent.  Instructions  regarding  this  phase  of  the 
work  should  likewise  be  given  at  group  meetings. 

After  each  farm  is  factored  in  this  way,  most  of  the  farmers  m  counsel  with  the  county 
agent  should  be  able  to  determme  upon  plans  for  readjusting  their  own  farm  business  that  are 
much  more  practical  than  the  county  agent  would  work  out  for  these  same  farmers  without  the 
assistance  of  their  operators.  The  farmer  in  most  cases  has  been  studyuig  his  farm  for  a  number 
of  years  and  knows  a  lot  about  its  possibilities  and  limitations  which  the  county  agent  can  not 
learn  in  connection  with  a  single  farm  analysis. 

After  analyzmg  the  business  and  planning  for  changes  in  the  farm  organization  m  this  way, 
many  farmers  will  be  disposed  to  keep  a  simple  farm  business  record  throughout  the  ensuing 
year  in  preparation  for  a  more  accurate  analysis  which  they  wiU  themselves  make  at  the  end 
of  the  year  with  but  little  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  county  agent.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this 
farm-management  demonstration  worlc  is  that  each  progressive  farmer  may  come  to  thiiik  of  his 
farm  in  its  entirety  and  to  Icnow  how  to  analyze  and  readjust  his  own  farm  business  to  hring  ahout 
Tuaximum  efficiency,  and  that  he  may  do  this  with  but  little  assistance  from  the  county  agent, 
other  than  that  of  providing  him  with  the  factor  sheet  averages  of  other  farms  m  the  com- 
munity and  for  comparison  with  his  own.    Furthermore,  in  the  preparation  of  these  factor 
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sheets,  the  county  agent  will  always  have  the  assistance  of  the  State  farm  management  demon- 
strator at  the  college. 

After  analyzing  and  plannmg  to  readjust  their  own  farm  business  for  greater  profit,  these 
farmers  can  readily  be  assembled  in  much  larger  groups  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods 
of  carrying  out  in  cooperation  with  each  other  such  of  these  plans  as  are  of  mutual  interest  to  a 
number  of  them,  whether  it  be  the  establishment  of  a  cow-testing  association,  a  pruning  demon- 
stration, a  rural  credit  club,  or  some  other  means  of  improving  the  farm  practice  of  the  com- 
munity or  its  organization  for  economic  betterment.  The  county  agent  will  find  such  farmers 
much  readier  to  listen  to  his  proposals  for  united  action  because  they  are  convinced  that  the 
fruit  of  such  action  will  be  a  greater  labor  income  from  the  farm,  not  simply  larger  yields  per 
acre  or  per  animal.  In  other  words,  after  making  such  farm  analyses  themselves  there  will  be 
no  question  in  their  minds  as  to  the  goal  to  be  sought;  they  will  realize  that  the  only  question 
to  be  decided  is  how  to  carry  out  the  plan  decided  upon  which  they  are  sure  will  be  to  their 
benefit. 
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